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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gray 


THE LEASH OF LOVERS. 


Op Reginald Cranfaird had been noted 
for worldly wisdom, even in his youth, and 





had roamed through the great bigh roads and 
dangerous bye paths of the world in his ma- 
turity. The motley pages of the great book 


of life he had keenly perused and pondered 
on in the autumn of his days, and treasured 
up the golden precepts of the sages, to en- 
rich his mind with old lore and consummate 
craft, so that none of the follies incident to 
senility might dim the lustre of his preceding 
acts. Maugre these good precautions, at 
seventy Reginald married his own house- 
keeper ; a fat, blowsy, flaxen-headed scullion, 
run to seed in the warmth of his good gra- 
ees. He boasted of his marriage among his 
friends, and esteemed it as a feat of honour 
and discretion. . ‘* The lapidary,” quoth he, 
“is never accused of folly for plucking a 
jewel from the dirt, and setting it in pure 
gold; neither should the man of wealth or 
title be arraigned for taking a woman, even 
from the dregs of society, to bedeck his 
board withal.” The wags looked grave and 
assented, but the simple and uncourtly laugh- 
ed aloud in spite of the warm rebukes of 
Reginald, who told them, they would grow 
wiser as they grew older. This each of 






them believed so far as it regarded himself, 
althou y convinced that all other 
men, ially Reginald Cranfuird) 
dwindled in wit With increase of years. 


The old man at length went the way of 
all flesh ;"And no sooner l:ad Rebecca emer- 
ged from her sables, than she found herself 
encom by amatory swains. Nature 
had’ not adorned her with the alluring gloss 
of womanly pulchritude ; but the defunct 
Reginald, who was a miser in his latter days, 


had endowed her with all his worldly wealth. } 


She was therefore deemed the most dainty 
and beneficial match in the town, and all the 
appropriate widowers and ripe bachelors in 


wonted alacrity in making preparations for 
a grand attack on her heart. All proceed- 
ings were, however, by a sort of tacit con- 
vention, deferred until a year had elapsed 
from the gulled miser’s decease. In the 
meantithe, the little town was all life and 
bustle. The ancient equipages of the aspi- 
rants were refurbished; new liveries were 
purchased, and the busy allies of the several 
candidates were diligently employed in can- 
vassing for the interest of the pulpy widow’s 
advisers, and instigating her domestics by 
bribes and caresses, to say a timely word to 
Rebecca in favour of their respective friends. 
Jacob Croft, her coachman, received the 
wages of corruption from all parties. He 
was especially prodigal in promises of devo- 
tion and fidelity; chuckled over his gains, 
but was mute with his lady, hoping, as he 
subsequently avowed, “‘in the course of 
time to lay reins ongiter himself.” 


At length the chase began, and infinite 
were the threats and snarlings of the gold- 


house on the hill, and bis two brothers, 


petitors at a hopeless. distance, and were 
suffered to run down the game at their lei- 
sure. Harold was the hereditary possessor 
of old Valerian Hall, and the circumjacent 
domain, a rough, uncouth, and absolute es- 
quire ; a compound of wild mirth and auste- 
rity, outrageous cruelty, and womanly kind- 
heartedness. Although his vices had grown 
up with him, unchecked in their baleful 
luxuriance, yet they did not altogether shade 


for life in his bosom. He was passionately 
beloved by some, and as inordinately hated 
by others. There was no middle feeling in 
the hearts of his neighbours for Harold Va-. 
lerian. His discourse was made up of rude 
hunting phrases, and provincial slang. He 
was potent in farriery, and erudite in the 
training and feeding all kinds of sporting 
dogs. His personal desires, and good wish- 
es for his friends were generally couched in 
a stale toast ; and his whole code of morality, 
lay in the fag ends of songs. He rarely did 
any thing for which he could not find efficient 





the vicinity, bestirred themsetyes with un- 


reason in old rhyme; his manmer was veh¢+. 
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hounds; but Harold Vallerian, of the great’ 
Scoresby and Philip, soon left all theix-com- . 


and choke up the few virtues that struggled’ ~ 
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ment, jagged, and abrupt, and his purse.and 
horsewbip were unsparingly applied, accor- 
ding to the uncurbed whim of the moment. 
His excesses had somewhat impoverished 
him, but he still possessed a competency, 
and wallowéd in his old ways. His dress 
consisted of a long-waisted blue coat, with 
extravagantly large silver buttons, and a 
red Velvet collar and cuffs, a cocked hat, 
doe-skin small-clothes, and striped silk hose, 
sparkling in the vast interim between his 
kneebands, and the rims of his outrageous 
boots, that hung in folds about his ankles. 
He was by no means circumspect in the de- 
monstration of his love, and was uncouthly 
extravagant in the mauner of his courtship. 
He liked the widow, he said, because she 
looked portly and jovial. She was of the 
true old English breed, and was not to be 
put out of countenance at the head of a 
"squire’s table, by the great old-fashioned 
joints that loaded it. She could be seen 
above and on both ‘sides of the best bacon 
that ever smoked in Valerian Hall; a 
right good woman, and fat enough for any 
man, 

Harold’s predilection for a portly dam, 
was considered strange aud unaccountable 
inasmuch as he was personally meagre and 
gaant. He looked as if nature had framed 
him for a man of girth and corporate rotun- 
dity ; but he shook himself out of all corpu- 
lence by daily trotting across the country 


on the turbulent back.of a tall, athletic, rat- 
tailed old hunter,le@™—as his master from 


continual exercise,"Qut remarkably mettle- 
some, unruly, and mischievous withall. His 
cognomen was Belzey, and Harold boasted 
that he had run away with him, wet or dry, 
every day, except Sundays, for a dozen 
years at least. He prided himself much on 
his chivalry, and was never unhorsed, until 
one unlucky day when he was displaying the 
joint accomplishments of himself and Belzey, 
in front of the admiring widow’s abode. He 
was of a fiery temperament, and unaccus- 
tomed from his youth upwards to curb or 
conceal the vehement emotions of his heart. 
In the first burst of his passion, he was more 
dangerous than a wild beast, but in a brief 
space his choler subsided ; he became gentle 
as a larab, and applied a golden balm to the 
broken heads of the victims of his rage. 
The domestics, if possible, retreated to their 
strong holds when he began to storm ; and as 
soon as he had searched the house for some 
one to beat, or abuse, without avail, he in- 
variably made off to the stable, and com- 
menced a furious contest with the passion- 
ate steed Belzey, from which he always re- 
turned, maimed, sorry, and sensible. 


Philip had been a collegian, and a man | 


of pleasure. He was protean in his habili- 
ments, and looked like an unsuccessful beau 
on the wane. He had passed lis prime in 





the great city, and wasted his substance 14 
doing acts of kindness for his fellows. 
‘** The convenient man,” was an appellation 
he always aspired to, and his life was spent ix 
doing petty offices for his friends. He. fell 
in love with the widow, by endeavouring to 
wheedle her into an affection for Harold, 
and this was the only instance in which he 
was known to play false. But what will 
not love effect, especially on the heart of a 
poor man, who has been rich, when the ob- 
ject of his adoration is a comely vehicle of 
treasure? Philip had worn out his health in 
the circles of fashion, and returned to his 
elder brother Harold, a pauper in every 
thing but good will to the world. Harold’s 
attorney had met with him in town, and per- 
suaded his client to invite the kind-hearted 
estray to the Hall, there to pass the residue 
of his life, which the man of parchment 
said would inevitably be shortened by a pro- 
tracted residence in the smoky metropolis. 
The rough *squire posted away for him, in a 
fit of enthusiasm, but whether he was impel- 
led by fraternal love, or the fear of losing 
an abundant annuity which was wholly de- 
pendent on the life of poor Philip, is a secret * 
to the world. 

Scoresby, the junior of the triumvirate, 
was an enterprising, restless lad, and had 
rup away from the paternal roof in his pu- 
berty, to indulge an indomitable inclination 
for a mariner’s life. He had toiled, fought, 
commanded, speculated, and conquered. 
When Harold returned with poor Philip to 
Valerian Hall, he found Scoresby swaying 
the rod of dominion over the rustics. In 
all his wanderings, the old hall was a place 
to which he reverted in his day-dreams with 
the most intense delight. The farther cir- 
cumstances removed him from its weather- 
worn walls, and encircling woods, the more 
deeply he loved them. Years improved his 
affection for the place of his birth, and he re- 
turned, as he told Harold, to breathe his last 
in the room where light first shone on him. 
He indulged in the cool luxury of nankeens, 
and walked at his ease beneath the elabo- 
rate covert of an immense straw-hat, which 
he resolutely wore in spité of the jeers and 
flouts of all the pert misses and» young roys- 
terers in the town. A ctfrious twisted su- 
plejack served him for a walking stick, and 
a large rough nautical looking dog invaria- 
bly slouched along at his heels; bearing his 
glove or some other trifle, in the style of an 
adept. He was generally called ‘“ old 
Scoresby,” and looked considerably more 
stricken in years than either of his brothers. 
The fierce and burning clime wherein he 
had toiled had embrowned his skin: the 
gnawing cares of traffic and unceasing tur- 
moils, incident-to a life of speculation and 
warfare, had furrowed his cheek, and’ tin- 
ged his hair with untimely grev. 
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‘The state of the weather was still the ob- 

ject of his most serious solicitude. It was a 
matter of business with him to note every 
minute variation of the vane on the summit 
of the old mansion ; and he risked his neck 
three or four times a week in clambering 
over the dangerous roof, for the purpose of 
oiling it and keeping it in accurate trim. 
A mackerel sky was a subject on which he 
expatiated with unbounded delight, and he 
never sat down to his morning repast with- 
out first ascertaining where the wind sat. 
His spirits rose and fell with the mercury ir 
his barometer, and he looked temperate, 
stormy, bright, variable or hazy, according 
to the state of the elements above. He was 
a weather-glass general ; the townsfollx peep- 
ed through their casements at him as he 
passed, and ordered their affairs by his pro- 
phetic aspect. His chief employment con- 
sisted in cleaning his spy glass, aud fixing it 
towards that point of the compass which lay 
coastwise; rummaging his sea-chest, con- 
structing models for ships,copying old charts, 
and furnishing an elaborate, but original 
draft of the Straits of Magellan. His birth, 
as he termed his private apartment, was re- 
plete with nautical curiosities. A small ca- 
noe was suspended from the ceiling, and a 
large model of a three-decker, with all her 
tackle complete, occupied one whole side of 
the room. Stuffed humming-birds, Indian 
instruments of warfare, sea weeds, quadrants, 
flying fishes, and the skins of wild beasts, 
were hung up in every possible place; and 
petrifactions, minerals, shells, a mariner’s 
compass, ugly reptiles preserved in phials, 
Indian corn, a boatswain’s whistle, aad other 
nick-nacks, covered the mantel-shelf. A- 
bove it was a Chinese portrait of himself, be- 
tween a pair of inlaid Turkish pistols, the 
trophies of his valour and success in a squab- 
ble with the Algerines. 

He had been accustomed to command; 
and dominion was his hobby. Harold would 
not even brook a gubernatorial look, and 
Scoresby was obliged to go abroad for sub- 
jects. He tyrannized over the vestry, and 
wiolded the parochial sceptre from the first 
month of his visitation. His will was the 
law of the place. \ He made up his mind to 
a thing first, and then ransacked his brain 
for reasons of stability to warrant his fore- 
gone resolyes. While the little conclave of 
churchwardens and overseers was debating 
on the propriety of any given measure, 
Scoresby ordered it to be done, and enjoyed, 
in the solitude of his birth, the surprise and 
indignation of the sage baldheads at finding 
themselves forestalled in a matter from which 
they had anticipated considerable honour, 
aud whereupon they had sat in judgment 
only to impress on the minds of the parish- 
ioners an idea of their zeal, and the impor- 
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ing of a footpath was formerly a matter of 
serious debate among them, and the two ri- 
val orators, with their respective adherents, 
would exhaust their whole stock of logic and 
breath about stopping up a gutter. Scores~ 
by soon ended these squabbles, and at length 
managed so as to evade all unnecessary elo- 
quence, by convening the monthly assem- 
blage a few minutes only antecedent to the 
culinary consummation of the goodly feast, 
which was provided for the parochial legis- 
lators at the public cost. The spirit of con- 
troversy succumbed to appetite, and the 
place of worship was no longer profaned by 
petty broils and ridiculous cabals. 

These were the friendly competitors for 
Rebecca’s hand. She was prodigal of her 
favours to all, but dexterously contrived to 
veil the tri-coloared complexion of her love, 


heart. She had a spice of that low cum 
which invariably lurks in the bosom @ 
ignorant vulgar, and enables them off 


city of means. At table the widow wouk 
leer gratuitously, and most unequivocally at 
Harold ; squeeze the dainty hand of the con- 
venicnt man; and at the same moment tread 
on the susceptible foot of old Scoresby with 
so much vigour as to throw him into an ago- 
ny tantamount to an inquisitorial torture, 
which, however, he generally contrived to 
carry off ina ghastly ogle. In truth, Scores- 
by was Rebecca’s favourite, and he doubtless 
might have carried her off in triumph; but 
it was rumoured among the gossips, that cer- 
tain compunctious misgivings of conscience 
as to the suspected vitality of a former ter- 
magant wife, who had eloped from him, jar- 
red with his fond inclinations, Certain itis, 
that he rigidly abstained from making any 
specific verbal tender of his hand, although 
the state of his heart was sufficiently appa- 
rent. He was well versed in the mystery 
of side wind flattery : the fire of his eye was 
exhausted by continual and excessive ogling, 
and he often set a compliment of the first 
water, in a dry mercantile discussion on 
Memel timber, or pig-lead. 

The widow occasionally ventured to take 
the air in her lumbering old coach with Phil- 
ip, or Scoresby ; Jacob Croft, the coachman, 

overturned the two twice out of pure jealou- 
sv and ill-will, and Harold thwacked him 

soundly for the impertinence, although he 

incurred no personal risk, being expressly 

excluded from the delight. He had an un- 

happy way of thrusting his head through the 

window whenever he heard symptoms of 
fighting or fast trotting on the 


ad, and as 
the widow, although robust and | 5 in 


appearance, and glowing with a fine, bloom- 
Ling, turkey-cagi complexion, professed her- 





tance of the subject discussed. The weed-' 


self to be ‘‘ rather delicate,” the plate gtas- 











and made each of the brothersdeem himself .— 
the sole lord paramount of her over-fondy 


compass great things with an apparent D Ds. S 
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ses were generally up, and Harold was too 
impatient to drop them, and infinite damage, 
shrieks, and intere::ing alarm, ensued. One 
dark evening, as Rebecca was seated in the 
coach on her return from a visit to a friend, 

flanked by the convenient man, and old 
Scoresby; the latter who made love in the 
old school style by nods, winks, caressing of 
little fingers, and daintily pressing of elbows 
and shoulders, ‘“‘ upon the sly,” warily plac- 
ed his hand behind the widow, for the purpose 
of assailing the round pulpy sinister arm 
nearest to Philip. To his great marvel and 
delight another hand instantly courted his 
amorous salute. The widow was mute, but 
the two hands fondled and palmed each oth- 
er most affectionately ; and at length a ring, 
which Rebecca, in one of hersofter moments, 
bad vouchsafed to old Scoresby, was playful- 
ly removed from his finger. At that mo- 
ment the coach stopped, and the dame and 
her swains parted for the night. 

The next day, Rebecca and Scoresby 
with mutual surprise beheld the golden to- 
ken of her favour, glittering on the neat well- 
turned finger ef Philip! Scoresby felt the 
whole truih flash upon him in amoment. It 


was evident that he had been dandling the 
hand of his brother instead of the widow’s. 
On what minute events our destinies hang! 
The crest fallen Scoresby felt so mortified 
at the reflection of the mistake he had un- 
wittingly made, that he sedulously avoided 


an explanation with the irritated Rebecca, 
and suffered in her esteem accordingly. 
She was piqued in the extreme to think that 
her gift should be considered of such little 
value, and the convenient man displayed it 
to their affronted eyes with most invincible 
pertinacity. 

He now deemed himself, beyond all doubt, 
the favoured swain, and assailed the widow 
with increased vigour. Scoresby drooped, 
and became addicted to solitude and angling. 
The vehement Harold gave up the linger- 
ing pursuit in utter disgust, and Philip would 
most probably have carried off the prize, had 
not Arthur Plebe (who joined a recruiting 
party, twenty years before, in a fit of desper- 
ation at his own poverty, and Rebecca’s af- 
fected disdain) returned from the wars with 
the loss of an eye, and the addition of a sub- 
altern’s title as a prologue to his patronymic. 
At the sight of him the susceptible widow 
reverted in imagination to the days of her 
youth. She wasa scullion again, and the 
subaltern’s affection blazed with renewed 
ardour the moment he heard of her treasures. 
He t@ff4d the cap of courtship to her with a 
belicose flourish; spoke more fluently of 
warlike acl.ievements and foreign wonders 
than old Scoresby; surpassed even Harold 
in hard riding and oaths; threatened to sa- 
bre the convenient man; and, within a 
month domineered over thedcead miser’s bags. ; 
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MALGHERITA SPOLETINA, 


RaGusa is a very famous city of Dalma- 
tia: it is seated on thesea shore, and at a 
short distance from it is an island called 
L’Isola di Mezo, upon which stands a strong 
and well furnished castle. Between Ragu- 
sa and this castle there is a dry and barren 
rock, of very small dimensions, on which 
there is nothing to be seen but a miserable 
hovel, scarcely serving to keep out the 
weather. ‘The inconvenience and insalu- 


‘brity of this,.rock were such, that no person 


could be found to inhabit it but a young 
monk, who was called Theodore. He was 
a devout and holy man, and kept a small 
shrine of the Blessed Virgin in his cabin, 
whither the sailors and fishermen of the sur- 
rounding places used to bring their scanty 
offerings. Theodore lived on this rock, em- 
ployed in prayer and pious mortifications. 
He was so wholly destitute, that he had not 
the means of supporting existence; and he 
used to visit, alternately, Ragusa and the 
island of Mezo, - to solicit charity. 

It hapened that, one day, when Theodore 
had gone to the latter place to seek his dai- 
ly bread by begging, according to his ordi- 
nary custom, a circumstance befell him such 
as he could never haveexpected. A young 
and beautiful maiden, whose name was Mal- 
gherita, saw him, and, being struck with his 
person, which was manly and elegant, and 
with the wretchedness of his condition, which 
was enough to move the pity of any tender 
heart, she became enamoured of him, and 
thought it was unfit that so charming a young 
man as he seemed in her eyes should spend 
his days in sorrow and solitude. The fair 
Malgherita suffered these thoughts to take 
possession of her bosom so entirely, that she 
thought of nothing but Theodore by night 
or by day. 

He, who as yet knew nothing of the im- 
pression he had made, continued to carry on 
his necessary trade of begging, and often 
went, among other places, to Malgherita’s 
house to implore charity. Malgherita, on 
all these occasions, gave him alms, although 
she did not dare to discover the passion she 
felt for him. But Love, who soon becomes 
the tyrant of all who put on his seemingly 
gentle yoke, urged her to disclose her affec- 
tion, and prompted her to address Theo- 
dore in the following manner :—‘ Theodore, 
my brother, and the only joy of my heart, 
so strong is the passion which consumes me, 
that, unless you take pity on me, my life 
will soon be at an end. I can resist it no 
longer ; and if, therefore, you would not 
cause my death, tell me that your love for 
me equals mine for you.” <A burst of bitter 
and scalding tears followed this passionate 
declaration. 

Theodore, who had never imagined that 
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he was likely to inspire any one with love, 
was thunder-struck at this news, and re- 
mained mute with astonishment. He how- 
ever, soon recovered himself, and, replying 
to the lady, he displayed as much ardour as 
she herself had expressed. There were, 
however, so many obstacles in the way of 
their indulging their passion, that he was 
full of despair, and be represented them 
forcibly, and with great sorrow, to the mai- 
den. She, who was of a lively invention, 
replied :—* Do not doubt, my-love, but that 
I will show you a way by which we shall 
overcome all the difficulties which beset us. 
It shall be thus: At the fourth hour of the 
night, you shall set up a light in the window 
of your cabin, and, as soon as I see it, I will 
hasten to join you.” 

** But how is that possible ?” said Theo- 
dore. ‘ How can you, a timid tender girl, 
pass across the sea? You know that neither 
you nor [ have a boat; and you know, too, 
that, if we had, so rapid is the current be- 
tween this island and the rock on which I 
dwell, that the attempt to row across would 
probably cost your life, and must certainly 
be discovered.” ‘Fear not,” she replied; 
‘‘ leave the whole affair to me, and I will find 
a way of coming to you without putting 
my life or my honour in peril, and without 
the smallest danger to you. When you 
put up the light, I wil: plunge into the sea, 
and swim over toyourrock. This I can do 
with great ease, and without the possibility 
of being discovered.” ‘‘Indeed,” cried 
Theodore, ‘‘ you mistake the dangers which 
you will have toencounter. Your strength 
is not sufficient to hold out so great a dis- 
tance; you will fail, and die in the attempt.” 
‘‘T am not afraid,” she replied, ‘‘and I am 
bent upon doing it. I know my own 
strength, and I can swim like a fish.” 

Theodore endeavoured to dissuade the 
maiden from a resolution which he thought 
little better than madness; but in vain. He 
was at length obliged to promise that he 
would comply with her directions; and they 
then parted. The night being come, he set 
up the light as she had directed him; and, 
preparing every thing for her reception, he 
went to the edge of the rock to wait her 
coming. As soon as Malgherita saw the 
light, for which she had been waiting in all 
the anxiety of that passion which absorbed 
her whole soul, she began to put her resolu- 
tion in practice. She divested herself of 
the greater part of her clothes, retaining 
only such a garment as would not impede 
the motion of her limbs in swimming, and 
then, in plunging into the sea, she boldly 
breasted its tide. She had not overrated 


her expertness in this exercise, for which 
the women of Dalmatia are famous, and in 
less than a quarter of an.hour she reached 
the rock. 





Theodore received her in his arms, and 
bore her to his humble dwelling, where, 
kneeling before the Virgin’s shrine, they 
implored her blessing. In the sight of 
heaven, and accompanying their oath with 
the solemnities prescribed by their religion, 
they swore to be true to each other while 
their lives should endure. No human eye 
witnessed this marriage: the stars of heaven 
alone looked on, and the favouring darkness 
wrapped the wedded lovers from the sight of 
the world. Before the dawn they tore them- 
selves from each other’s arms, and Malghe- 
rita went back to the castle on the island as 
she had left it, and reached her chamber un- 
discovered. As often as the close of the day 
came did she again swim to the barren rock, 
which was now a paradise toher; and here 
she passed the long nights in the society of 
her beloved Theodore. fe . 

At length it happened that, as she was 
swimming to the rock one night, a fog arose, 
which prevented her from seeing the light 
clearly, and drove her out of her course, so 
that she was seen by some fishermen, who 
were pursuing their occupation. At first 
they took her for a large fish; but, looking 
more closely, they found she was a woman, 
and they then watched her until she reached 
the rock, where they saw her land, and en- 
ter Theodore’s cabin. This, however, did 
not diminish their astonishment. They 
staid near the rock until she returned; and 
then, marking the course she took home- 
ward, they rowed after her, and, in spite of 
all her precautions, they discovered who she 
was. These poor fellows at first had no in- 
tention of betraying the secret with which 
they had thus accidently become acquainted; 
but afterwards, when they came to discuss 
the matter, and to think of the disgrace 
which must ultimately be brought on a re- 
spectable family if it were not put a stop to, 
as well as of the nightly peril in which the 
young girl’s life was placed, they resolved 
they would disclose all that they knew. 
They therefore went to the house of 
Malgherita, and, asking to see her brothers, 
the fishermen told the young men every 
particular that they had.seen. 

The brothers heard this fatal intelligence 
with great emotion. At first they could not 
believe it, and proposed, before they gave 
credit to it, that they should have the evi- 
dence of their own cyes ; but, after examin- 
ing again the fishermen, and making inqui- 
ries in their own house, they were too well 
convinced of its truth in all respects, They 
then consulted together as to the best means 
of putting their unhappy sister to death 
without delay, but in such a manner as to 
conceal the disgrace which she had brought 
upon their name. At length they agreed 
upon an expedient, which was immediately 
put in execution. The youngest of the 
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three brothers at nightiall got into a boat, 
and rowed quickly, and as if clandestinely, 
to the rock where Theodore dwelt. When 
he arrived there he told the hermit who he 
was, aud besought him to give him a lodg- 
ing for the night, alleging, as a reason for 
his request, that he had been engaged in an 
affair which had terminated unfortunately ; 
that, for the share he bad taken in it, his 
life was forfeited to the laws of the land; 
and that, if he should be seized, he must in- 
evitably die. Theodore, who was delighted 
with an opportunity of being useful to a 
brother of Malgherita’s, received him with 
the atmost cordiality. He put before him 
the best fare his hovel afforded, and sat up 
the whole of the night conversing with him. 

In the meantime, and while the younger 
brother wholly occupied the attention of 
Theodore, the other two, as soon as the night 
had quite closed in, went out of their house 
secretly, and, embarking on board a small 
sailing-boat, having first provided themselves 
with a torch, they directed their course to- 
wards the rock. When they reached it they 
made fast the boat, and then fixed the light 
they had brought with them to the top of the 
mast in such a manner that it was sure to be 
seen by their hapless sister, whom they had 
left on the island of Mezo. Their design 
succeeded ;—the courageous girl, as soon as 
she saw the accustomed signal of the light; 
threw herself boldly into the sea, and swam 
towards it. 

The brothers, on hearing the noise which 
Malgherita’s swimming made in the water, 
loosened their boat, and, taking up their 
oars; they rowed slowly and silently from 
the rock towards the main sea, the light still 
being fixed up against the mast. The luck- 
less girl, who, owing to the darkness of the 
night, could see nothing but the light, which 
to her had always hitherto been a favouring 
as well as a guiding star, fullowed it without 
hesitation, and did not perceive that it 
changed its place. The brothers, in the 
meantime, never ceased to row on; and 
their vessel proceeded as steadily and fa- 
tally as the footsteps of death. At length, 
having arrived at the deep ocean, they on a 
sudden extinguished the torch. 

Malgherita, when she lost sight of the 
tight, was in utter confusion and despair ; 
she did not know where she was, or what she 
should do; her strength began to fail, from 
the long exercise she had taken; and, find- 
ing she wasfar beyond the reach of any hu- 
man help, she abandoned herself to her evil 
destiny, and her delicate body was swallow- 
ed up, like a wrecked vessel, by the re- 
morseless and devouring sea. The elder 
brothers, satisfied with the result of their sav- 
age scheme, returned home to the island. 
The youngest, when the day appeared, re- 
peated his thanks to Theadore for the asy- 





lum he had afforded bim, and departed soon 
afterwards. The news was spread abouf, 
first through the castle, and afterwards ail 
over the island, that Malgherita Spoletina 
was no where to be found. The hypocriti- 
cal and sanguinary brothers affected to be 
greatly afflicted at this event, which they 
had themselves caused, and at which they 
were infinitely rejoiced. 

On the third day after this most unhappy 
lady’s fatal death, her body was cast by the 
Sea upon Theodore’s rock. The wretched 
man was walking along the narrow shore, 
meditating, and endeavouring to guess what 
fatal accident had deprived him of his tender 
Malgherita, when her dead body was wash- 
ed to his feet. The moment his eyes fell 
upon it, he recognised it, and his horror was 
so great as almost to deprive him of life. 

At length, summoniug up his courage as 
well as he was able, he took hold of the in- 
animate body, and drew it out of the water, 
and carried it into his hovel. His grief be- 
came uncontrollable; he cast himself on 
the corpse, and kissed the pale lips, lament- 
ing and mourning, while the rapid tears 
fell frem his eyes upon her heavenly bosom, 
as white—and now as cold—as the moun- 
tain snow. He called upon her in vain, and 
the echo of his desolate abode repeated his. 
passionate exclamations. When his grief 
(by being indulged unchecked) had spent it- 
self, he thought of the necessity of perform- 
ing the last rites of sepulture to his beloved 
Malgherita. He took the spade with which 
he usually laboured in his little garden, and 
dug a grave uear his hovel: then, with ma- 
ny tears, he closed those eyes and that mouth, 
—once his greatest joy and pride, now dim- 
med and cold in death,—and made a gar- 
land of roses and violets, which he put upon 
her head, This being done, he kissed her 
for the last time, laid her in the grave, and 
covered her with earth.’ 


THE GLEANSEBR. 
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: So we'lllive, 

And Fein. and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too. 





Exrert Arcner.—It is related by Zosi- 
mus, in his account of the battle between 
Constantius and Magnentius at Mersa, that 
a soldier, whose name was Menelaus, possess- 
ed the art of shooting three arrows from his 
bow at one discharge and with them could 


strike three different persons. By this skil- 
ful expedient, says the historian, he killed a 
great number of those who opposed him ; and 
the enemy, it might also be said, were de- 
feated by a single archer. Unfortunately, 
however, this valfable man fell by the hands 
of Romulus, a general of the army of Mag- 
nentius, whom he-had first wourded by an 
arrow, 











THE TRAVELLER. 
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’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holesof retreat 
To peep at sucha world; toseethestir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feeithe crowd. 





DISCOVERIES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
No. ll. 


Born sexes go perfectly naked; nor are 
the females at all abashed at appearing in 
that state before a stranger. They do not 
seem to have any ornaments, though they 
were much gratified with strips of red cloth 
and bunting, with which we decorated their 
heads; and some of the scarlet tail-feathers 
ef a black cockatoo, which I gave them, 
had nearly produced a quarrel among them. 
Several articles of clothing were also given 
them, but they were invariably taken off 
and hidden as soon as they arrived at their 
camp ; nor did we ever see any article again 
after they once became possessed of it. 

Each individual of this tribe, above the 
age of six years, had the cartilage of the nose 
perforated, and many of them (especially the 
children) wore large pieces of stick or bone 
thrust through it, in such a mannner as 
completely to stop the nostrils. This ope- 
ration is always performed by the same per- 
son, whose office is hereditary, and confers 
some privileges, such as receiving fish, &c. 
from the others. It was held in this tribe by 
a fine intelligent young man, who was called 
the Doctor by our men. His father held a 
similar situation in another tribe on the 
suuth side of the river. 

These tribes are distinguished from each 
other by the different colours they use in 
painting their bodies. Those on the north 
side blacken themselves all over with char- 
coal and bees’ wax, which, with wild honey, 
they procure in abundance; and those on 
the south side paint themselves with a sort 
of red jaspar, which they burn and reduce 
toa powder. Other tribes make use of a 
white pigment, with which (having previous- 
ly blackened themselves) they daub various 
parts of their body. Their chief appeared 
to possess an unlimited authority over them; 
he was a tall, middle-aged man, with an in- 
telligent countenance. He had two wives, 
which (though it sometimes occurs) does not 
seem to be common among them. How- 
ever, only one of them lived with him asa 
wife; the other was employed, while he ate 
or slept, in going among the other huts and 
collecting from their inhabitants fish, fern- 
root, &c.—a tribute which was daily paid to 
him without murmuring, although the rest 
of the tribe in consequence occasionally fell 
short themselves. The chief possesses nets 
both for fish and kangaroo, but seldom uses 
them except for his amusement. Neither 
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does his head wite ever go out to gather fern- 
root with the rest of the women. The 
same practice of scarifying themselves with 
sharp shells prevails here, as at Sydney ; but 
most of these Indians were cut more deeply, 
and all with great regularity. The women 
here, as at Sydney, all lose the first two 


joints of the little finger of the left hand; but 


the men do not extract a front tooth on their 
approach to puberty, as is invariably the 
case in the vicinity of Port Jackson. The 
amputation of the finger is performed by the 
same person who bores the noses. 

Pamphlet and Fionegan, while among the 
Indians, were regularly painted twice a day, 
and were frequently importuned to allow 
themselves to be further ornamented by 
scarifying the body and boring the nose; but 
on their signifying that they did not wish it, 
the natives always desisted; nor was any 
violence used against them during their 
whole residence. I could not ascertain that 
these people had any idea whatever of re- 
ligion. They do not stand in awe of either 
good or evil spirits ; nor did the Englishmen 
we found with them ever observe any thing 


like religious ceremony or prayer among 


them, during all the time of their residence. 

The women are far more fortunate than 
those in the neighbourhood of Sydney, 
where they are abused in the most cruel 
way by the men: and where the marriage 
ceremony consi':3 of seizing the bride and 
beating her till she is senseless. Pamphlet 
assured me that, during his residence among 
these natives (nearly seven months), he 
never saw a woman struck or ill-treated ex- 
cept by one of her own sex. Indeed, save 
among the women, he never saw a quarrel 
in that or any other tribe he was with. The 
women that | saw was far superior in per- 
sonal beauty to the men, or indeed to any 
natives of this country whom I have yet 
seen. Many of them are tall, straight, and 
well formed; and there were two, in par- 
ticular, whose shape and features were such 
as no white woman need be ashamed of. 
This tribe amounted in number to about 
thirty men, sixteen or seventeen women, 
and about twenty children. 








THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’scause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Brooks. 








PROFESSIONAL MISERIES. 





No. Ll. 


TRE MANAGER. 
In the summeref 1819, I found myself en- 


gaged by the proprietor of of a country the- 
atre, to conduct it for twelve nighis; at the 
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expiration of that time my Success was s0 sa- 
tisfactory to the aforesaid Proprietor, that 
he brought me up to town with him, to act 
the manager by proxy, and since that period 
I have so remained, but exposed to the worst 
of satire. 

In the first place my situation being no 
sinecure, it is open to the whim and caprice 
of the proprietor ; in the second, it is attack- 
ed by every journal that contains a line 
relative to theatricals, The critics live but 
in abusing me—-if Mr, B. has neglected to 
comb his brutus, they say, ‘‘why does not 
the manager see to this ?” if a scene is mis- 
placed, or a wing disarranged, I am blamed, 
and do what I may to prevent a re-occur- 
rence of such accident, still am I assailed 
with fresh made breaches. If I sufferinmy 
feelings outside of the theatre, I suffer from 
them ten times more inside, for there my 
labours are incessant, and my reward fa- 
tigue, vexation, and disappointment. At 
11 o’clook I go to rehearsal, and am occu- 
pied until half-past in arranging a group of 
forty or fifty clodhopping fellows who are to 
open our new piece with a grand march.— 
This over, at twelve the ladies and gentle- 
men of the ‘Corps dramatique” repeat 
their several parts to me, and I go through 
the character of the petty fogging school- 
master to perfection, though with more diffi- 
culty, for my scholars being adults, it is as 
hard to knock a proper pronunciation into 
their heads, as it would be to knock sense 
out. This task being finished, I go home, 
and return at half past five to see all is right, 
and every thing prepared for the rising of 
the curtain. At twenty minutes past six, 
the call boy announces a ‘“ gemman below,” 
at the same time, giving me his card, I read 
the words “I. R. Fineplot, Esq.” and direct 
that the gentleman be immediately shewn 
into my private room. The overture has 
begun, but the gentleman must be seen, 
having the original M SS. of that ancient 
melo drama the ‘ Hot Icicle” in his posses- 
sion, and for which my master, the proprie- 
tor, has deputed me to bid a sum.—Compli- 
ments passed, I prepare for the treaty, and 
am just observing, how advantageous it will 
be for him to have a connexion with our 
theatre,—that the concern is altogether a 
most profitable one,—ready money for every 
thing,—-when lo and behold I hear our prin- 
cipal tragic hero Tom Straingut bawling out 
as loud as he can, *‘ well then tell the Man- 
ager Dll be d d if I go upon the stage till 
I’m paid my last week’s salary.” Istammer, 
stutter, and apologize to Mr. Fineplot, and 
rush out to the enraged speaker, who to my 
sorrow I perceive has prevailed upon the 
whoie company to strike, and I am assailed 
by the ladies and gentlemen with the most 
bitter invectives.—I urge them to proceed 





—I beg— I implore—swear the theatre wil] 
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be ruined, but all to no purpose; the devi! 
a step will either of them stir, and I am_at 
last compelled to pen a hasty note to the 
Proprietor, to state the circumstances, and 
to request a sum of money to appease their 
clamours, I show them the note I aave 
written, but cannot get either of them to 
move, until they know the result of it. As 
ill luck will have it, the house is remarkably 
full, and I am compelled to appear before 
the audience, to request the favour of their 
usyal indulgence, (usually under similar cir- 
cumstances,) a performer, mentioning his 
name, not having come to his time. The 
bait is taken, and the overture begins again. 

At length the proprietor’s answer comes, 
and in it an assurance that all the actors and 
actresses are to be paid half their salaries 
about 10 o’clock, or as soon as the half price 
has been collected from the different parts 
of the house. This gives general satisfaction 
and all are pleased, with the exception of the 
gentleman whose name I borrowed, before the 
audience, and he curses me for a sneak, in 
saying he was absent when he was dressed 
and ready. Teno’clock arrives, and with it in- 
tomy room the whole list ofactors, male and fe- 
male, together with the scene shifters, scene- 
painters, copyists, call-boys, printers, au- 
thors, bill-stickers, stage-sweepers, lamp- 
lighters, and dressers. I should willingly 
have left the theatre unperceived, but the 
ladies and gentlemen looks upon me as a fos- 
ter-father, and endeavour to prove their kin 
by sticking to me close for the semainder of 
the evening. The curtain has just dropped 
when in swaggers the little great man, look- 
ing extremely big in his own eyes, and ut- 
tering a number of horrid oaths, to prove 
himself a gentleman, highly insulted by any 
of his rascals daring to ask for such a thing 
as their paltry wages ;—the rascalsare, how- 
ever, paid, and the proprietor’s abuse teems 
from them to me, for suffering such a crew 
of beggarly vagabonds to disturb him, when 
he was in the midst of business of the high- 
est importance. 


—_--- 





King’s Theatre. 
ballet of Cleopatra, was recently produced 


Fhe long promised 


at the Opera House. Its first scene is at 
Tarsus. Antonio is engaged in the transac- 
tion of public business in the fore ground, 
and in the back are towers and palaces with 
the river Cydnous flowing by them. He has 
just refused to accept of terms of peace of- 
fered by the Egyptians, when the arrival of 
Cleopatra is announced. She approaches 
strrounded by Loves and Graces, flowers, 
gilding anddrapery. After many struggles 
and alternations of feeling, Antony is en- 
snared by the fascinations of Cleopatra, and 
is led off a willing captive bound in the 
rosy fetters of her attendant nymphs, while 











Octavia sifks. overpowered with grief, and 
thus ends the first Act. The second opens 
with the preparations of Cleopatra to re- 
ceive Antony in her palace. He arrives, 
becomes more than ever enamoured, and 
consents to join in the revels, and assumes 
the panther’s skin, and the thyrsus of Bac- 
chus. The scene changes to a spot sacred 
to the God of Wine, and a grand display of 
saltation follows. Octavia mingles in the 
crowd as a Bacchante, in the hope that she 
may have some opportunity of rescuing her 
husband from the snares of her rival. In 
the midst of these festive enjoyments, news 
arrives that Octavius is on his march at the 
head of a Roman army, to revenge the 
wrongs of Octavia. Antony is with difficul- 
ty aroused from his dream of pleasure by 
the exhortations of Cleopatra, and puts on 
his armour, and prepares for the combat. 
The opening of the third act presents Cle- 
opatra in the interior of her palace, waiting 
the result of the battle. The fears of Cle- 
opatra are soon changed into certainty, by 
the news of Antony’s defeat ; and she orders 
her attendants to set fire to the palace, 
when “they see Octavius about to chain 
her to his triumphal car.” Antony soon af- 
ter arrives, is wounded, and is saved from 
the rage of the Roman soldiers by Octavia. 
He sinks, worn out with fatigue and pain; 
and the first objects which present them- 
selves to his view, on his recovery, are his 
wife and children. At first, he fears to 
look upon them; but soon clasps them to 
his bosom, throws Cleopatra from him, and 
retires, supported by them, Cleopatra 
having obtained an asp from a peasant, has 
an interview with Octavius. In vain she 
tries to captivate or soften him, and at length 
uncovers her arm, with the asp entwined 
around it; and afterwards expires amidst 
the conflagration of the palace, which has 
been kindled by her orders. Octavia, in 
spite of surrounding perils, saves her chil- 
dren from the flames, and the curtain falls 
upon blue and red flames, prodigious uproar, 
and general confusion. The Ballet was 
honored with general applause. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


———S-ience has sought ,on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 











MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILU’S. 
Why is a Horse-shoe an object of terror 
toa Witch? 

Amone the fabulous legends and tales, 
those which relate to witchcraft are among 
the most curious. Its existence is believed 
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by people in the early stages of society, and 
it can scarcely be said to have become ex- 
tinct in the days of cultivation and refine- 
ment. Even-in our own place and time, 
we hear of diseases excited by this demoniac 
art; and large cities, as well as country 
villages, have their sorcerers and magicians. 
Among the powers ascribed by popular su- 
perstition to witches, was that of becoming 
invisible or visible at pleasure; of travelling 
through the air with wonderful speed; of 
producing storms by scattering dust in the 
atmosphere ; of entering houses by the key- 
hole of the lock; of escaping from them, 
on any emergency, by ascending the chim- 
ney ; of transforming themselves into other 
animals, more especially cats. ‘i 
Those beings were always disposed . 
evil; and many of them were supposed to 
have made a league with Satan ; from whor 
they derived their mischievous arts. Their 
wicked practices were directed, on certait 
occasions, to producing distempers and 
death among brute animals of the domestic 
kind, for the purpose of wreaking spite and 
vengeance on the owners. Among other 
extraordinary functions performed by witch- 
es, was that of transforming their neighbours 
and acquaintances into horses. For 
these malignant spirits did not always choose 
to be wafted unperceived with the celerity 
of a sun-beam, from place to place, nor te 
traverse aérial space with incalculable ra- 
pidity on a broom-stick ; they occasionally 
wished to appear like other folks, mounted 
on good steeds, and travelling in high eques- 
trian style. Such an equipment was ob- 
tained, by the aid of a wonderful piece of 
apparatus called a witch-bridle ; which su- 
perseded the necessity of keeping saddle- 
horses, or hiring them from the stablers. 
For its operation was such, that from the 
moment it was slipped. upon the head or 
neck of a human creature, the individual 
so harnessed, was changed to an equine 
quadruped, retaining the distinction of sex, 
a man becoming a horse, and a woman a 
mare: and the brutal character was retain- 
ed during the whole time that the mouth 
was bitted by this instrument of devilism. 
Information was produced, of the firm and 
unalterable belief that such ineffable tricks 
had been recently practised. A man, in 
other respects, of a sound mind and body, 





declared voluntarily, the preceding night he 
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had been turned by the witch-bridle to a 
harse and ridden express from Hempstead 
to Brooklyn (a distance of twenty-four 
miles), and back again, during a single 
night. He sat moping in the chimney- 
cerner—showed the corners of his mouth 
sare by the jerking of the reins—the sides 
of his chest wounded by the spurring, and 
declared his exhaustion by the compulsive 
etertion, was such as almost to kill him. 

To the witch-bridle was thus ascribed 
the property of continuing the individual 
upon whom it was fixed, in the form of a 
horse until it was taken off: for on its re- 
moval, there was an immediate restoration 
ts human shape. It frequently happened 
that during the time the transformation 
lasted, the rider found it necessary to have 
his horse shod. The blacksmith on some 
occasions only nailed the shoes upon the 
fore-feet ; but fastened them on all round, 
at other times, as he was ordered. When 
this operation had been performed, it was 
fllowed by a very singular phenomenon on 
the removal of the witch-bridle, and the re- 
covery of the original figure ; for the horse- 
shoes were retained in their respective pla- 
ces, and the nails of the toes and fingers bore 
evidence of having been penetrated by the 
nails of the horse-shoes. In short, the un- 
fortunate individual was reduced to the dis- 
tressing necessity of procuring an artist to 
unshoe him, or to take off the irons from his 
hands and feet. 

The power of the witch-bridie was such, 
that if duly applied to the head and mouth 
of a witch, that mischievous being, having 
no exemption from its magical effects, was 
like any other person instantly changed into 
a horse, and would remain in this beastly 
state until it was taken off. This knowledge 
had been frequently employed by the know- 
ing ones to practice upon the witches them- 
selves the very tricks they intended for 
others: and thus the contrivers of such hor- 
rid practices were forced to suffer the tor- 
ments they meditated against their neigh- 
bours. For, if a wary person was fully on 
his guard, snatched away the bridle, and 
slipped it upon a witch, the conversion to a 
horse would be instantly wrought. In this 
way they underwent the severe retaliation 
of being rode, and often of being shod. In 
the latter case the exhibition of the horse- 
shoes betrayed the reality of the occurrence, 


to the mortilication aud disiwnay ef the witcu 
and of the whole clan of infefmal associates. 
This inspired such terror, that the sight af 
a horse-shoe is always an object of alarm 
and dread to such wicked creatures, 


Association for mutual improvement. 


The project of a new Society was brought 
forward, stating that a number of citizens 
had associated into a body for cultivating 
the earth, manufacturing its produce, pro- 
moting trade and intercourse, and enlarging 
the boundaries of science. After consider- 
ing the pamphlet, an answer was directed 
to be given in these words: 

Samuel L. Mitchill is highly gratified to 
learn from Mr. Page’s communication, that 
an agricultural, manufacturing, commercial 
and scientific community is actually es- 
tablished in the state of New-York, and that 
Mr. P. isamember. He hopes the pro- 
visions of the constitution will be found ap- 
plicable to their intended objects. But, if 
otherwise, Mr. P. from the abundance of 
his resources, can readily suggest the ne- 
cessary amendments. 

Institutions intended to improve the hu- 
man race, to limit and circumscribe the 
selfish principle in such a manner that it 
shall not invade the social; te so temper 
their own powers as not to oppress or 
wrong their neighbours; to enable every 
individual to support himself and dependants 
by regular and honest industry, with a sur- 
plusage for the education and outfit of chil- 
dren; for the imbecility and decrepitude of 
age; and for becoming acts of generosity 
and henevolence at all times, are matters 
of such exalted consideration, that every 
philanthropist will wish success to an under- 
taking which professes so many promising 


objects. 
HEALTH AND Goop FEELING. 


New-York, April 11, 1825. 


Calcarious productiens converted to flint. 


From Bermuda, arrive exceedingly curi- 
ous fossils. They are organic remains, af 
the radiary class, in which the polypier, as 
the French zoologists call it, or the stony 
habitation constructed by the polypes, is 
converted from lime, its original material, to 
a fine and impalpable silicious stone. The 
admirable specimen, a part of the contribn- 





tion from John Walker, Esq., are of the 









































same denomination and character of those 
received as productions of Antigua, in 1822 
from the honourable Mr. Redwood, a mem- 
ber of his Britannic Majesty’s council for 
that Colony. 


On considering that the same sort of con- 
verted articles, that is of natural productions 
changed from lime to flint, (from calx to 
silex) were brought from two islands so re- 
mote, it became a subject of solemn inqui- 
ry, how the calcareous earth of the several 
species of madrepore could have been dis- 
charged and the silicious earth substituted 
in its place? The query was very difficult 
to answer: yet, answer was given; saying 
that silicious earth entered extensively into 
the composition of animal matter; such as 
the teeth of land animals and the scales of 
fish; in a high proportion. And it might 
be fairly conjectured if the constitution of 
such creatures could prepare a portion of 
silex or flint, a mere extension of the func- 
tion could furnish the whole. 


It was hard to repel this interpretation : 
but it was referred to the chemists, geolo- 
gists, and zoologists, ubique terrarum, as a 
subject worthy of their consideration. The 
dominant opinion was, that a section of ra- 
diary zoophytes constructed their habitations 
{polypiers) directly of flint, which their 
animal economy might easily enable them 
todo. There was, the company observed, 
no more difficulty in comprehending the 
process, than in understanding how fluoric 
acid should dissolve flint, an obdurate sub- 
stance, which resists all other agents ! 

The delight was prominent on establish- 
ing a silicious order of zoophytes. It was a 
subject of regret that the real interpreters 
of nature from the two hemispheres were 
not present. The specimens, however, re- 
main. They consist, among others, of 
1, ** pavonias,” 2, ‘* oculines,” 3, ‘* madre- 
poses” agatized in elegant form; or in other 
words, beautifully exhibited in a sort of semi- 
diaptanous agate, 


More Gold from,North Carolina. 

It is believed there is an extensive region 
of that commonwealth, which is auriferous. 
Some have conjectured it to be one hundred 
miles long and fifty broad... Hitherto the 
precious metal has chiefly been found in the 
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streams which water the counify. But, 
latterly, it has been discovered to be in its 
native condition, an ingredient in certain 
solid strata of rock, in Montgomery county, 
even as deep as twenty feet beneath the 
surface of the ground. Its dissemination 
through the matrix, and its adherence to the 
surface, are beautifully shown in the half 
dozen samples brougbt from the mine by 
Benjamin G. Barker, Esq. the gentleman 
who purchased the splendid and valuable 
specimen described in our new series, Mi- 
nerva, Vol. I. p. 58. for May 1, 1824. 


The present fragments consist mostly of 
a sort of argillaceous shist, that by scratch- 
ing, affords a white mark. Much of the 
surface is covered with a yellowish brown 
oxyd of iron, which seems te have penetra- 
ted the fissures and flaws. Through and 
over these the native gold is distributed in 
small grains and figured masses. 


Quartz, however, plainly enough ad- 
heres to the gold in other pieces, and this 
also has a similar impregnation with iron. 
As far as an opinion could be formed, from 
an examination of the articles at this dis- 
tance, they would seem to belong to the 
transition formation, rather than the primi- 
tive; but this subject requires further in- 
vestigation. 


Volcanic productions of the Sandwich 
Islands. 


From Owyhee, through Dr. G. A. Coope 
er, came mineral specimens, showing the 
material composing that famous place. 
They were all of igneous origin, and gave 
unquestionable evidence of having been 
produced by fire. 


They were of different kinds, such as 
semivitrified slag, compact lava with augite, 
and a sort of cellular tufa. 


It would seem from these articles, that 
the island, and perhaps the rest of the group, 
had been raised from the bottom of the ocean 
by volcanic force. 


On reading the labels accompanying the 
fragments, one was stated to have been 
brought from the spot where the celebrated 
navigator Cook was killed, another from the 
place where his dead body was cut in 
pieces, and a third from the rack where the 





heds or banks of the modern Pactolian 


Cannibals held their feast. 
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Description of a bivalve siell belonging 

to the solen, or razor family. 

At Cowbay, onthenorthside of Long Island, 
the common razor, or solenensis is frequent 
in the sands inhabited by the myas and the 
venus, or the soft and hard clams, as the 
people call them. 

But there is another species of the solen, 
which is rather a rare animal, though living 
in the same society with the former. The 
shell is thicker and longer than the other, 
but is not so broad. It has somewhat the 
habit of a mya, though on inspection, the 
distinctive marks are plain enough. 

The figure is oblong, with an opening at 
both ends ; and there is an awl-shaped tooth 
on one valve that reaches across to the other 
valve, near the hinge, within cartilage 
stout. Length nearly an inch and a half, 
breadth four inches and a quarter, covered 
with a pale greenish epidermis, internally 
white, with strong muscular marks. Hinge 
not in the middle, but nearer to one side, 
and surrounded by a plain concentric striz. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Potato Glue.—Take a pound of pota- 
toes; peel them, and boil them well, pound 
them while they are yet hot in three or four 
pounds of boiling water; then pass them 
through a hair searce; afterwards add to 
them two pounds of good chalk, very finely 
powdered, previously mixed with 4lbs. of 


water, and stir them both together. The 
result will be a species of glue, or starch, 
capable of receiving every sort of colour- 
ing matter, even of powdered charcoal, of 
brick, or of lamp black, which may be em- 
ployed as an economical means of painting 
door posts, walls, pailings, and other parts of 
buildings exposed to the action of the air. 


REMARKABLE Ecno.—About a mile out 
of Milan is a decayed palace, called the 
Villa Simmoneita, where there is an extra- 
dinary echo. You ascend up the second 
floor of the house, and, in a room at the 
aperture of a large square window, which 
is opposite to the blank wall of a corres- 
ponding wing of the house, the echo has 
been counted to repeat the report of a pis- 
tol eighty-five times. In the echo, some 
words in the same sentence were repeated 
stronger than others, and do not always 
regularly and gradually diminish and die 
away ; but, after several faint repetitions, 
return to the ear with increased strength. 
This effect applies to the sound of some par- 


+ indiscriminately. 





ticular words in a sentence, and not at ali, 
This echo interested 
Bonaparte very much; he went several 
times, and used to discharge two pistols at 
once, and always exclaimed, that it was the 
most extraordinary thing he ever heard. 

LutinG ror Iron Pires.—The Roman 
cement, or Parker and W yatt’s cement, ap- 
plied to the joints of cast iron pipes, hardens 
on them like stone, and effectually prevents 
the escape of fluids. 


French Recetpt for Shoe Blacking.—Plas- 
ter of Paris (sulphate of lime) sifted through 
silk, one kilogramme, equal to two pounds, 
three ounces and five drachms. Lamp-black, 
two hectogrammes and a half, equal to sev- 
enounces. Malt, five hectogrammes, equal 
to one pound, one ounce, eight drachms. 
Olive oil, fifty grammes, by weight, equal to 
one pound two ounces. 

The malt is macerated in boiling water 
till every thing soluble is taken up; the 
plaster of Paris and the lamp-black are mix- 
ed with this solution, and it is then evaporat- 
ed to the consistence of paste, and the oil is 
afterwards mixed with it. A few drops of 
oil of lavender or of citron may be added, to 
give it a pleasant odour. 








THE GRACES. 


Wecome,’’said they, and Echo said, ‘*We come,”’ 
In sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 
‘We come,’’ THE GRAcES three! to teachthe spell, 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.’’ 





Then rose aheavenly chant of voice and shell: 
“Let Wit, and Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
dwell.’’ 





—~ 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


Mr. Murpny in his description of the in- 
vasions committed by the Portugueze, men- 
tiens a singular instance of conjugal affec- 
tion in a lovely woman of the name of Hota, 
wife of Raco, general of the Moorish arrny. 
The Portugueze, with an immense body of 
men, under the direction of a general whose 
name was Ataide, invaded part of the em- 
peror of Morocco’s territories, subdued the 
army which opposed them, stormed their 
camp, took possession of their treasures, and 
made captives of the females which were 
found in the tents. The destruction of his 
army, and the loss of his treasures, were cir- 
cumstances sufficiently afflictive to the gen- 
eral’s mind; but poyerty and defeat he 
could with calmness have sustained, had the 
invaders not robbed him of his richest pos- 
session—had they left him a partner to con- 
sole his grief, or an object on which he might 
place his ténderness; but they had depriv- 
ed him of her who had constituted his felici- 
ty, and whose presence would haye illamin- 
ed the gloom of adversitv. 














Aiter reflecting for some moments on the 
inisery of Hota’s situation, and knowing the 
indignities to which she must be exposed, 
every feeling in his nature was roused to 
madness; and, collecting together his. scat- 
ered forces, he resolved to rescue her from 
slavery, or expire in the attempt.—The 
troops participated in the misfortunes of 
their chief, and, eager to evince both their 
fidelity and valour, resolved to conquer or to 
die. On the eve of the second day they ap- 
proached the conquerors, who had encamp- 
ed in a valley, exhausted by fatigue. When 
Hota beheld the vanquished hero, fancying 
he had resigned her to the power of his rival 
without attempting to rescue her from his 
hands, her pride and affection were instant- 
ly alarmed; and requesting Ataide’s per- 
mission to speak a few words to her husband, 
she addressed him in the following agitated 
words : 

‘*Qh, Raco! how often have you declared 
you would rather die than sce me in the 
hands of your enemy; yet now that fortune 
has brought me to this ignominious state, 
you seem totally unconcerned! Have you 
jorgotten your solemn vows? Has your 
courage forsaken you? Where is now your 
wonted valour? Ah! you cannot love me, 
and thus behold the sworn enemies of your 
religion dragging me triumphantly into cap- 
tivity !” 

This affecting appeal to his courage and 
affection Raco answered in the following 
term:  Raco does not forget his vows; 
neither has he lost his courage. Do not 
despair, my love; the day is not yet ended ; 
there is strength in my right hand; and vic- 
tory is still at the disposal of the Supreme 
Being!” Then, turning from the object of 
his affection, he addressed his discourse to 
the companions of his fortune: ‘If ever,” 
said he, “ you felt the pangs of love if 
nature ever inspired you with compassion for 
the sufferings of innocence and beauty 
have pity on the unfortunate Hota, and pre- 
serve my life and honour, by rescuing her 
out of the hands of these christian tyrants! 
Brother soldiers, this day will immor- 
talize your names! Remember, you have 
sworn by the law of our high prophet, either 
to die or liberate the captive !” 

The Mocrs, animated by this address to 
their feelings, gave the most undubitable 
proofs of valour and attachment.—The for- 
tune of the day was turned, and Raco en- 
countered and slew the Portugueze general ; 
stormed his camp, routed his army, and tri- 
umphantly regained the object of his love. 
Short and transitory was their mutual de- 
light. A fresh body of troops attacked the 
chief, who, after performing various feats 
of valour, resigned his love and glory with 
his life! The beauteous object of his care 
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unable to sustain the weight ot her afilictian, 
sought a solace in the hero’s grave. After 
having superintended the rites of her hus- 
band’s funeral, and seen the utmost respect 
paid to his remains, she strenuously refused 
every kind of sustenance, declaring, that, 
as she was separated from the object of her 
affection in this world, she was resolved to 
be re-united in that which was to come. 


narrative without the liveliest emotions of 
pity and admiration ; and whilst we lament 
the mistaken notions of the ill-fated Hota, 
we cannot help wishing that some of our 
modern wives participated with her in con- 
jugal affection. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





MATRIMONIAL FELICITY. 


Mr. Eprtror.—I have a wife that I ofter 
wish any one had but myself; and yet [ 
would not change her for any wife I am ac- 
quainted with in New-York; but my dear 
rib has one shocking fault: she is possessed 
of the most fickle and variable taste that 
ever was known. On the day of my wed- 
ding, it was the most dreadful weather I 
ever remember to have known. My dear 
wife, who piques herself on her courage, 
braved the intemperate air, and made me 
tramp on foot through every street, to view 
all the exhibitions. 

She then insisted on our dining fete a tete 
quite en deshabille, without any ceremony, 
without friends or relations, at a famous 
chop-house in Maiden-lane. You see, 
from the very first day, she meant to have 
all her own way. I had often heard my 
poor father say, if you wish to be happy, 
never contradict your wife; accustom your- 
self to her ways, instead of trying to make 
her bend to yours; that will be much easier 
for you. I therefore adopted her rambling 
humour, and every day with my companion, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes on horseback, 
in a stage-coach or a post-chaise, we gene- 
rally travelled about ten or twelve miles at 
least. Scarce was I inured to this fatigue, 
and beginning to find some pleasure in if, 
when my wife could not take the trouble of 
moving one step; it was torment to her feet 
to put them on the ground; her legs would 
swell with the least exercise; and sitting 
down on the sofa, she would fall asleep at 
one end of it, and I at the other. My wife 
generally woke the first; that is, I always 
let her wake first, because I had made a 
vow never to act but by the impulsion she 


!gave me. From that moment there was 


no peace in the house: she troubled herself 
with the minutest trifles; scolded the foot- 





tao soon was told the melancholy tale, and, 


man, snubbed one maid, and abused anoth- 


It is impossible to peruse this affecting : 
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a. By three o’cloek the cocks began to 
crow, while my wife was still scolding and 
screaming, and then I began; she muttered 
something against the footman, and I swore 
at him; she gave a sharp lesson to the 
housekeeper, and | put the good woman out 
of the room; we never can keep a servant 
above a month, at most. One day, my wife, 
who had not stirred out of the house for two 
months, was reading the theatrical bill of 
fare, and proposed to me to go to Chatham 
Garden theatre; of course, I complied. 
We laughed all the evening like two mad 
creatures. The next morning she was up 
by break of day; almost in tears because 
there was no play to be seen in the morn- 
ing; I took her to see the Rotunda and the 
American savages ; and after she had wea- 
ried herself with these curiosities, we went 
to see the Museum, which took us up the 


rest of the morning till dinner time, when’ 
she desired to go to the Park theatre, which |. 


playhouse she left in the midst of a most in- 
teresting piece, to go to Castle Garden. in 
about six months after, churches, popular 
preachers, and burials, were our sole occu- 
pations: my wife invented every day some 
new act of beneficence, and we gave our- 
selves up to devotion. But one day, on ac- 
count of a new-fashioned gold cross, as an 
ornament of dress, my wife laid aside her 
prayer-book for the fashionable magazines, 
which she now never leaves off studying: 
she invents caps, I plan the pattern and cut 
of my coats; she has her hair arranged 
al enfant, I have mine drest like Brutus ; 
she gives four hundred dollars for a real 
oriental shawl; I give the same for a very 
valuable ring; ina word we set the fashions, 
for there is no lady mere extravagant than 
my wife, and no man more ridiculous than 
myself. And where are we just at this 
time? at a farm about thirty miles from 
town, occupied solely with our poultry, our 
pigeons, our rabbits, and our horned cattle ; 
my wife, so dissipated for the last twelve 
months, is now only taken up with her hus- 
band, and we set all the village the example 
of a patriarchal life: but where shall we be, 
I wonder, six months hence? Alas! I can- 
not tell; but as there is only one step from 
the depth of wisdom to the extreme of folly, 
I confess I dread the metamorphosis that may 
take place. In the mean time I will never 
depart from my system: whatever my wife 
shall choose to do, I willdo the same. How- 
ever, in my present uneasy state of mind, I 
write to you, persuaded that you will give 
me good advice; which perhaps, notwith- 
standing, I may never follow ; yet, where 
you may visit, I permit you to read this let- 
ter; not entirely to amuse the company, 
but to let my married brethren take ex- 
ample by the first foolish obedience of 


DANIEL PLIANT. 





EDITORIAL NOTICEA: 





No. 16. Vol. 111. of New Series of the Mi 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 


Porputar TALES.—The Mexican Patriot. 

Nucias and Ghcera 
THE TRAVELLER.—Interior of Pekin. 

THE Drama—Professional Miseries. No.l. 

BioGRAPHX— Biographical Recollections. 

ARTS AND ScrENCES.—Conrersaliones at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary Noti- 
ces. 

LITERATURE.--Notices of Eminent Writers. 

THE Graces.—Leisure Hours. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Matrimonial Felicity. 


Portry.—To Emily; and other pieces. 
GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 


NOTICE. 

The subseriber’s long continued ill healti, 
obliges him to postpone the publication of his 
new paper for a short time. As soon as his 
health is restored it shall appear. In the mean- 
time the MinERVA will be continued as here~ 
tofore. 


JAMES G. BROOKS. 
Saratoga Springs, July 7th, 1825. 
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THE RECORD. 





——A thing of Shredsand Patches. 





The monument intended to be erected in 
Philadelphia to the memory of Washington, is 
estimated to cost $67,000. It will be construc- 
ted of marble, and will be 130 feet high; and 
its model is taken from that of the Choragic 
Monument of Trasybulus at Athens. 

Accounts from aj] parts of the country, north 
and south, speak of the crops of wheat being 
better this season than for many years past. 

The Russian expedition under Capt. Kotze- 
bue, which sailed in June 1824, has been heard 
from at Siberia. 


—<_- 


MARRIED, 


Mr. Benjawin H. N. Haight to Miss Catha- 
rine H. Voorhees. 

Mr. S. Clark to Miss Rebecca A. Ketchum. 

Mr. William Prink to Miss Catharine Tyson. 

Mr. John Steel to Miss Jane Maria Dean. 

Mr. F. A. C, Brichta to Miss A. Rudolphus. 

Mr. C. Wood to Miss Eliza Day. 


DIED, 


Mr. M. Butler, aged 39 years. 

Mr. A. Adams, aged 29 years. 

Mr. J. Brown, aged 46 years. 

Mr. G. Geer, aged 65 years. 

Miss H. Whitchead, aged 17 years. 











° POETRY. 


am « —- — 


* It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature ap odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical thanthe blush of morning.” 
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She cross’d the wiead, she climb’d the sep, 


She reach’d the Trysting Willow, 


And there she found her love asleep 


Upon a flowery pillow. 


She took his hand—'twas icy cold 


As autumn’s frozen blossom ; 


. And from ber chill’d and trembling hold 


For the Minerva. 


LoLL gently on, ye murm’ring waves 
That glide so smoothly by, 

And as ye pass my lover’s bark, 
Breathe in his ear a sigh: 

That sigh will soothe his tedious hours, 
And mind him of his home, 

The constant one, that there remains 
The blissful hours to come. 


The leaping heart, the smiling eye, 
That dimm’d while he’s away, 

Will shine again more purely bright, 
Have greater power to sway— 

When that frail bark shall swim again, 
In waters near the shore,— 

Where (if he knew ty) Delia waits, 
And his return implores. 


ConsTANTIA. 
—-- 


GLENVORAN. 


Glenvoran is lonely and silent and green, 

And the cottage in ruins can scarcely be seen, 
Bor the rank-grass and fern overtop every stone 
Of the dwelling that was in the days that are goze. 


Yet the season bath been when the hearth-blaze was 
bright, 

And a husband and consort rejoiced in its light; 

Aod the cradle was rock'd and the ballad was sung, 

And the babes to their parents in ecstasy clung. 


Butthe plague came afar, like a frost on the gale, 

And their limbs became weak, and their aspects grew 
pale; 

And there, in their sickness, they lay side by side, 

And there, unattended, they struggled and died. 


The shepherds, at eve, as theyeame from the hill, 
Approach’'d to the cot—but its voices were stil! : 

For the souls of its inmates had pass’d from the earth, 
And the embers lay dead on is desolate hearth. 


They pull’d down the walls of the lonely abode, 

And cover’d them o’er with the mould and the sod, 

Lest the pest, like a mildew, might spread down the 
vale, 

And turn all its echoes te sorrow and wail. 


‘Y et the linnet still warbles as blithe as before, 

On the thorn-tree that grew at thelone eottage door: 
And the hares at their gambols may often be seen, 
Where the home of Glenvoran is silent aud green. 


oe 


THE TRYSTING WILLOW. 


The moon along her azure path 
Was walking in her brightness, 
When Ellen trod Glenfillan’s strath 

With foot of fairy lightness. 
O’er all the scene so soft and still 
The dewy drops were twinkling ; 
And frequent from the distant hill 


It dropp’d upon his bosom. 


She sunk—distracted and appall’d— 
And from her swoon returning, 
Upon his thrilling name she cal/’d 
With frantic voice of mourning ; 
But his cold lips could ne’er unclose 
One soothing word to give her— 
For he was laid to the repose 

That shall endure for ever. 


a 


THE BARD OF LOVE. 


CANZONET. 


The basd of Love, with harp unstrutg, 
In grief was heard to say, 

“ The sweetest strain that minstrel mug, 
Was friendship’s faithful lay ; 

Till love, array’d in beauty’s smile, 
Allur’d his tender theme, 

He trusted to the witching wile, 
Which only prov’d—a name!” 


The Bard of Love neglected roams, 
For beauty cold to pine, 

In vain for him the goblet foams, 
Tears suit not rosy wine; 

So thus his heart, of bliss beguil’d 
Awakes from fancy’s dream, 

No more he thrills his warbling wikt!, 
Or sighs for wreaths of fame ! 


| — 


RETROSPECTION. 


There are some woes that wring the hear* 
For which life has no balm, 
When even tears refuse to start, 
To change the dead’ning calm ; 
While memory like a pilgrim lone, 
That no blest fountain cheers, 
Retraces joys for ever flown, 
And mourns our desert years. 


The world no comfort e’er can shed 
O’er lingering hearts of pain, 
When every flow’r of life is dead, 
And ne’er can bloom again; 
Where can the weary anguish’d mind 
From deep-felt sorrow fly ? 
Or any consolation find, 
Uuless in yon bright sky ? 


oS - 
THE HOSPITAL. 


Home of the homeless ! blest retreat, 


Each needful help to proffer ; 
Where poverty on wealth may lean 
For every succour,—such the scene 

The Hospital should offer. 


That there are such, our native clime 
Attests iv instances sublime 








The shezp-fold bell was tigkling. 


Of charity’s endowment, 


Where friendless wretches friends may meet; 
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U yes who undertake io guard 
And ;tuide her bounties—be prepared, 
Nor slumber for a moment. 


For tide best things abused, become 
The vrorst;, and this intended home, 
Its |plessings turn’d to curses, ‘ 
May sting, not calm the patient’s soul, 
Ifleft to the abhorr’d control 
Of underlings and nurses. 


Misers may give their gold—do ye 
Bestow! a noble charity, 

And claim a higher merit; 
Your time, your cares, your presence give, 
And if ye wish the frame to live, 

O, sc othe the wounded spirit. 


oe 


TO . 


When i +tiew that dear face brightly glowing with plea- 
sur 6, 

And watch the soft glances of that soul-beaming eye: 

And see “hose sweet lips—then how blest beyond mea- 

sur @, [die. 

Could I press them to mine—though the kiss were to 


Oh, could I be certain, for me love’s emotion 
Glance:| free from that eye,or glow’d pure in that 
bre ist, 
No pilgri:p would kneel, with more fervent devotion, 
At the cihrine of his saint, and implore to be blest. 


But ab, no¢ for me, is that face sweetly smiling, 

Nor treasured for me is the balm of your kiss :— 
With secri3t affection my sorrows beguiling, 

Though adored without hope, still to love you is bliss. 


*Tisthe nurse of my muse, ’tis my soul’s constellation; 
A theme which nor distance nor time can impair; 
A sun that shall nourish the sweetest sensation, 
And daw:} on my mind in the depths of despair, 


pe 
SONG. 


f would not be a throned king 

Yor all the joys that throne could bring, 
Since few, but transient ones, are known 
To flutter round a regal throne. 

Think ye, the pride that Louis felt— 
When those, who at his footstep knelt 
To-day, to-morrow sought his life— 
Was free from care, with pleasure rife ? 
The heartless kiss—the bended knee— 
And all the forms of fealty, 

Can they, can they avail to prove 

The wellespring of a people’s love? 

No, no—else martyr’d Charles had stood, 
Guarded by those who shed his blood ; 
But what of that to them whose breath 
Now sued for mercy, now for death ! 

I would not have a despot crown 

And honour to my fearful frown ; 

I would not have—but why should [ 
‘Phus scorn the pomp of majesty ? 


‘The crown that sparkles On the brow, 
Can it assuage grief’s bursting throe? 

Or can the rich or purple vest 

Calm, while it hides, the swelling breast ? 
There’s many a one that trembling kneels 
¥ ife’s far superior pleasures feels ; 





Health, love, conteui—éacu Oulweigu 
Ambition’s cold brief wintry ray. 
Nature, though rude, can still impart 
Joys known not to the sons of art, 
The purling brook—the flowry field, 
Can they no purer passions yield? 
They can—for in the stead of pride, 
Sit peace and plenty side by side ; 
Love giids serene the hours of youth, 
And friendship those of long tried truti:. 
And therefore ’tis | would not own 
Or gemm’d tiar’ or regal throne— 
And, therefore, lady, "tis that I 
Scorn the vain pomp of majesty. . 
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THE WREATH OF VERSE. 


When from home the lover strays, 
What gift shall he send her— 
The gentle fair he loves? soft lays, 

In words as soft and tender. 


Some, froin friends when first they part—~ 
Sister, brother, daughter— 

Promise coins or works of art, 
Or pearis of purest water. 


Some from eastern climes afar, 
Send their ehoicest treasures— 

Diamond wreath or gemm’d tiar’, 
Meet for life’s young pleasures, 


Others, (where fair nature’s store 
That of art too graces) 

Coral, shells from India’s shore, 
Fans—and China vases. 


But shall I, a son of song, 
Send such earth-born trifles? 

What flower so sweet, what chain so strous, 
But time destroys or rifles ? 

None—the fairest flower must fade— 
Chains of gold must perish— 

But the wreath of verse that’s made, 
Time but serves to cherish. 

Fair one then, oh! deign receive 
All the Muse can offer— 

Had she gems, those gems she’d give, 
Gold, that gold she’d proffer. 


ENIGMAS. 


‘* And justly the wise man thus preached to us ali 
Despise not the value of things that are small.*’ 














Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PUZZLE I.—Bug-bear. 

puzzLE If.—In the first 
causes without effects; and in the second, ef- 
fects without causes. 


instance we see 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I, 


Why is a drunken man like a noun adjective? 
II. 
Why are horses that draw curricles, like men 
in prison ? 
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